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V.— HOEACE AND PHILODEMUS. 

Professor Hendrickson in his most interesting paper on Philo- 
demus (A. J. P. XXXIX 31) quotes Horace, Serm. I 2, 120: 

illam ' post paulo ' ' sed pluris ' ' si exierit vir ' 
Gallis, hanc Philodemus ait sibi, quae neque magno 
stet pretio 

and rightly points out that Horace is quoting and summarizing 
an epigram by Philodemus. The warning is by no means super- 
fluous, for in what is still the best English edition of the Satires 
Palmer, incredible though it may seem, actually reproaches 
Orelli with believing in Philodemus as a real person and insists 
that the name merely describes the character, f a man of low 
tastes'. Philodemus certainly thought that his name was ap- 
propriate to his vagrant amours (A. P. V 115), but he probably 
never imagined that it would be made a reason for denying 
his existence. But when Professor Hendrickson says that the 
particular epigram to which Horace is referring has not been 
preserved, it is possible that he is mistaken. Is it not more 
probable that Horace after quoting 'o crus o bracchia' from 
Philodemus' description of Flora (A. P. V 132) proceeds to 
develop the rest of the satire from the six-line epigram A. P. 
V 126 ? 

irivre Sidiaffiv ivbs ry Seiva 6 deiva r&Kavra, 

xal pint <ppia<m>v, ko.1 p.a rbv oiSi kcMiv ' 
vivre S' iy&> Spaxf-fa t&v SiiSeKa Awiav&crcrri, 

xal /3i»fi irpis t<J xpeUrffova teal (pavepus. 
iriiTUS ijroi. iyi> ippivas oix %% a , % T ^ T 6 Xora-de 

toAs Kelvov ireKtxei Set SiSi/wvs &<peKeT$>. 

'A thousand down,' she cries, the ugly jade. 
He pays the money and is still afraid. 
My Lysianassa charges me a crown 
And lets me kiss her before all the town. 
Either I'm wrong, or else he should be sent 
Straight to the gelder for his punishment. 

The word 'Galli' — which with this meaning should perhaps 
be written without the capital — gives the direct reference. 
Though Philodemus visited Gaul in his patron's train, the 
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word here signifies not a native of that country but a person 
who has undergone the operation hinted at in the sixth line of 
the Greek. 

The habit which the Boman poets have of working up a long 
passage from a few lines in some Greek original by the addition 
of a mass of realistic details deserves more study than it has 
yet received. Ovid, who, in the period of the Amores and the 
Ars Amatoria, was even more influenced by Philodemus than 
is Horace, would supply several examples. The fifth poem in 
the first book of the Amores may record an actual experience, 
but in its literary form it is modeled on the epigram of Philo- 
demus A. P. V 132; and the seventh piece in the third book 
is merely a long expansion of A. P. XI 30. 

A champion once within the lists of love, 

Twice seven times my prowess I would prove. 

But now, e'en though I strive the whole night through, 

Scarce one sure sign of vigour can I show. 

Too oft the pitcher to the well has gone; 

'Twas spent before, and now 'tis wholly done. 

Languid I lie, a piece of twice-chewed string; 

O age, can you more cruel torture bring! 

One more example in a different and more pleasing style. The 
episode of the old pirate turned gardener in the fourth Georgic 
is justly held to be one of Virgil's most exquisite pictures. It 
is beautiful, but its beauty is a beauty of detail and language. 
The ' idee mere ' is to be found in an epigram of Leonidas 
(A. P. VI 226) : 

rovr' i\lyov KXeLravos iirai\iov, f( t' dXtywXaJ 

<rirelpe<r0ai t \it6s ff o <r%eSbv &fiire\aliv, 
tovt6 re pwreiov 6\iy6^v\ov ' dAV iirl roirois 

KKeirav dySdiKom' £{«r^pi;<r' jfrea. 

' Behold poor Clito's humble cot, 
His vineyard small, his garden plot, 
The wood from whence he faggots bears. 
Yet thus he lived for eighty years.' 
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